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\Exlr act from the Brooklyn Daily Eagle, Noi\ 2g, igoj] 

MARKING an epoch in the history of the Eastern District 
of the Borough of Brooklyn, the corner-stone of the 
Williamsburgh Branch of the Brooklyn Public Library 
was laid Saturday afternoon, November 28, 1903, by Mayor 
Seth Low. The ceremony was attended by exercises of an 
imposing character and was performed in the presence of 
many representative citizens and a great gathering of inter- 
ested residents who completely filled the street from curb to 
curb at Division avenue and Rodney street, at which point 
the grand-stand was erected. The new building will occupy 
the entire triangle. 

The eVent was made a gala occasion by the residents who 
had been awaiting it with unabated interest. There were 
evidences of this in each smiling countenance in the gather- 
ing, and the royal welcome extended to Mayor Low and the 
members of the hard-working local committee. It was further 
shown by the bunting which enveloped nearly every dwelling 
overlooking the site, and even extended to the adjoining 
thoroughfares. Although cold, the day was all that could be 
wished for, and those who crowded the street and filled the 
overlooking windows were greeted with an imposing scene 
throughout. 

Prior to the ceremony the specially invited guests were en- 
tertained at luncheon at the Hanover Club. The local com- 
mittee, which also acted as a reception committee, consisted 
of Andrew D. Baird, Chairman; Herbert F. Gunnison, Secre- 
tary; Thomas P. Peters, Treasurer; De Witt Bailey, Henry 
Batterman, Frank L. Babbott, Truman J. Backus, Willis A. 
Bardwell, Alfred C. Barnes, James D. Bell, James F. Ben- 
dernagle, R. R. Bowker, Isaac H. Cary, S. B. Chittenden, 
F. C. Cocheu, H. G. Craig, Julius De Long, J. Henry Dick, 



Theodore L. Frothiagham, Bernard Gallagher, Charles O. 
Grim, Julius Guedon, Frank J. Helmle, Frank P. Hill, Peter 
Holler, Franklin W. Hooper, John G. Jenkins, Edward Kauf- 
mann, William Kramer, Robert P. Lethbridge, Frank Lyman, 
Thomas Magner, J. V. Meserole, Alvah Miller, F. D. MoU 
lenhauer, H. F. Mollenhauer, J. Adolph Mollenhauer, J. L. 
Morgan, John M. Moser, John Mowan, Charles McGee, John 
McKee, Alexander E. Orr, James H. Post, Harrington Put- 
nam, I. S. Remson, Otto F. Struse, Andrew Sullivan, Wil- 
liam A. White, Daniel T. Wilson, F. W. Wurster. 

The committee in turn received the Carnegie trustees, in- 
cluding ex-Mayor David A. Boody who is president, John W. 
Devoy, R. Ross Appleton, and Daniel W. McWilliams. When 
Mayor Low arrived at the club house he was given a warm wel- 
come and escorted to the grill-room, where the luncheon had 
been laid out. Dr. Hillis and the Rev. Father McCarty were 
each received in turn and were given seats at the guests' table, 
where were also seated Colonel Baird, ex-Mayor Charles A. 
Schieren, the Rev. L. Ward Brigham, pastor of All Souls 
Universalist Church; Henry Batterman, and Messrs. Devoy, 
Appleton, and McWilliams. The other members of the com- 
mittee were grouped in sets of four about the room. Among the 
guests were Professor A. D. F. Hamlin, head of the School 
of Architecture of Columbia University; Dr. Bernard C. 
Steiner, librarian of the Enoch Pratt Free Library, Balti- 
more, Md. ; John Thomson, librarian of the Free Library, 
Philadelphia; Dr. John S. Billings, director of the New 
York Public Library, Astor, Lenox, and Tilden Foundation; 
Arthur E. Bostwick, chief of the circulation department 
New York Public Library; and W. T. Peoples, librarian of 
the Mercantile Library, New York. They were the guests of 
Librarian Frank P. Hill of this borough. 

The luncheon was an elaborate affair, and while the menu 
was being discussed Daniel T. Wilson, President of the 
Hanover Club, and John McKee, Chairman of the House 
Committee, personally superintended and saw to the comfort 
of all present. 

When the luncheon was over the committee and guests 
marched to the scene of the corner-stone ceremonies, where 
a platform had been erected. As the Mayor approached an 
orchestra played a lively air and the people cheered. 



At 2.45 p. m. Honorable David A. Boody, President of 
the Carnegie Committee, introduced Rev. Newell Dwight 
Hillis, D.D., LL.D., pastor of Plymouth Church, who 
offered prayer. President Boody then delivered the follow- 
ing address: 

This near approach to winter weather reminds us that, notwithstanding 
the significance of these exercises, they must necessarily be brief. Let me, 
therefore, in a few words, ask your attention to the brief history of the 
Brooklyn Public Library. In 1892 we procured our charter by act of the 
Legislature. Nothing was done, however, by way of organization until 
1897. In the beginning of that year Mayor Wurster appointed the first 
board of directors. Our first appropriation for that year was $5,000 only. 
With this small sum we commenced our work, having complete faith that 
our citizens would recognize this new educational institution and provide 
for its maintenance, its usefulness and its growth. And abundantly has 
our faith been verified. Next year we received $10,000, and then came con- 
solidation. The greater city during the next two years gave us $40,000 each 
year, and the next year $99,900, and for the succeeding year $166,700, and 
for the present year $206,700. and for this year, 1904, $248,518 has been ap- 
propriated. In eight years our appropriations have grown from $5,000 
to $248,518. 

Libraries are not new in this country. They have always helped to dis- 
tinguish as well as to make valuable and endurable our institutions. But 
the methods of library work have greatly changed and greatly improved in 
recent years. This work is no longer confined to the erection of a central 
building as a depository of books and valuable literary records. The new 
policy requires that the advantages of the public library shall be brought as 
near as possible to the doors of our citizens, and that the library, like our 
schools, shall be a daily educational influence, not for the scholar or the 
student alone, but for every class and condition of our people. It requires 
thaf every home without the price of car fare even shall have through cur- 
rent publications the daily companionship of the wise and the good. And 
how greatly these privileges have been appreciated our records testify. 
Our circulation for the present year will exceed 1,500,000, and for the next 
year our estimate is 2,000.000 volumes. 

A few comparative figures will show the position we have secured in the 
library world in these few years. The old Boston Library, one of the most 
notable and useful in our country, had a circulation last year of 1,489,033. 
Philadelphia, one of the first cities in our country to recognize the import- 
ance of a free library, distributed last year 1,691,452 volumes. Our sister 
borough upon the other side of the river, working upon the magnificent 
Astor and Lenox and Tilden foundations and guided by some of the noblest 
men in that borough, circulated last year about 2,300,000 volumes. And I 
may say in regard to the grand work which is in progress there that it may 
be that we shall strive in friendly and helpful competition to see that future 
comparative statements are not embarrassing to the Brooklyn Public Library. 
However that may be. with great earnestness I would say that we must not 



forget on both sides of the river that we are parts of one whole and that 
whole is the grand City of New York, and we are as much a part of it here 
as though our work were in the Borough of Manhattan. And it is our duty 
to so labor that in the years to come the City of New York, destined per- 
haps in time to be the foremost city of the world, shall be as much distin- 
guished for its educational work as for its strength and influence in the 
world of finance and commerce. 

Library work to-day is done by the establishment of branches in the 
midst of the homes of the people. In 1897 we established our first branch. 
To-day we have twenty. During the present year the Brooklyn Public 
Library consolidated with the old Brooklyn Subscription Library on Mon- 
tague street, whose collection of valuable books covers the work of the last 
fifty years. This branch is now open to the public and being a part of our 
system we have to-day about 375,000 volumes of books. 

This is the brief history of the Brooklyn Public Librarj- up to the pres- 
ent year. And now a magnificent gift comes to us, a new element of 
strength which will give us a library system which hereafter will be one of 
the distinguishing features of our municipal life. Andrew Carnegie has 
given to the City of New York the funds for the erection of sixty library 
buildings to have an average cost of $80,000. Twenty of these buildings 
are to be erected in the Borough of Brooklyn. The agreement with Mr. 
Carnegie requires that the city shall annually appropriate for the mainte- 
nance of these libraries 10 per cent, of their cost. And now permit me here 
to say a single word in regard to the cost of library work. When all of these 
buildings shall be completed for every borough of our city at a cost say of 
$5,000,000, the sum that will be necessary for their maintenance will be 
$500,000, or one.half of one per cent, of the annual sum raised for municipal 
purposes. I am calling that sura SlOO, 000.000. For the coming year it 
will be about $107,000,000. We get an idea of the small relative cost for 
the maintenance of our libraries by calling attention to the fact that our 
schools cost annually $20,000,000, or 20 per cent, of our annual expense. 
This year they are to cost. I believe, about $23,000,000, or 23 per cent, of 
the annual expense. We would not spend a dollar less for the education of 
our children. We should not spend a dollar less than the small amount I 
have mentioned for the continued education of all our people. 

To-day we lay the corner-stone of one of the first of the twenty buildings 
to be erected in this borough through the generosity of Andrew Carnegie. 
We lay this stone, thankful for the noble example of the donor, thank- 
ful that great wealth is not destroying the sense of responsibility or 
obscuring the best aims of life. W'e lay this stone, thankful for the wise 
and patriotic spirit shown by the present and the preceding administrations 
in the efforts which they have constantly made to encourage library work. 
And we lay this stone, surrounded by these homes, and the greeting which 
they extend to us says as plainly as words could say, "We know this work 
is for us, and, being for us, it is for every home within this borough and for 
all our people from the youngest to the eldest, from the poorest to the 
richest. " 

And now it is fitting that the chief magistrate of our city should place 
this stone which for the coming centuries is to support this building and up- 



hold this work. And it is a happy coincidence that the chief magistrate 
who officiates here to-day is a citizen who has spent a large part of his use- 
ful life in our borough and has been personally identified with so many edu- 
cational works. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Boody's address he introduced 
District Attorney John F. Clarke, who spoke of the great ad- 
vantages that would come to Williamsburgh when this build- 
ing should be completed and filled with books suitable to the 
needs of this industrial community. He also expressed his 
gratitude to the donor and trustees of the fund. 

When District Attorney Clarke concluded President Boody 
presented Honorakle Seth Low, Mayor of New York, who 
delivered the following address: 

I am happy to be here to-day aiid to be privileged to lay the corner-stone 
of the first of the Carnegie libraries to be built within the Borough of 
Brooklyn. This is one of — eighty I think is the number— that will be erected 
in different parts of the city of New York, including all the boroughs. The 
city contributes the site, and when all the sites have been furnished I sup- 
pose the city will have given a good part of its land for that purpose. 
Andrew Carnegie gives the buildings. The city appropriated money for the 
erection of the central building of the New York Public Library on the site 
of the old reservoir at Fifth avenue and Forty-second street, the land for 
which was also given by the city. 

I suppose that land and building would represent six and one-half mil- 
lions, so that the plant of the public library system would exceed in value 
$14,000,000. Of that sum Carnegie has given five and one-half millions, 
and if you add the value of the Astor, Lenox and Tilden Libraries, and of 
the old Brooklyn Library, recently absorbed into the system. I have no 
doubt that while the city has contributed perhaps eight and one-half mil- 
lions, private citizens have given a sum equal to that large amount for the 
support of this great library system. 

The city will give not less than a million a year to maintain them. The 
circulating library, of which this is a type, is maintained in all parts of the 
city by the city itself. The consulting library on Fifth avenue is maintained 
out of the endowments left by Astor, Lenox, and Tilden. So by this com- 
bination, partly representing the public spirit of private citizens, and partly 
the public spirit of the city itself, the city of New York within a very few 
years will come into the possession of what will be by far the most complete 
system of public libraries enjoyed by any great city of the world. I think 
it entirely characteristic of our city that this system should come into being 
almost at once, as Minerva came fully armed out of the brain of Jove. 

We shall see the inhabitants of the city, old and young alike, enjoy the 
opportunity which only a public library can give. But this is only part 
of it. 



